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Art. 1—A Grammar or Exvocvurion. 


A Grammar of Elocution, containing the Principles of the Arts of 
Reading and Speaking ; illustrated by appropriate Exercises and 
Examples, adapted to Colleges, Schools and privale Instruction : 
the whole arranged in the Order in which it is taught in Yale 
College. By Jonatuan Banser. New Haven. A. H. Maltby. 
1830. 8vo. pp. 344. 


Tne Grammar of Elocution, the title of which peng to 
this article, was issued from the press i in the i a 
Seals dajets, which don ome both sides the 
on whic ssa Bo on 
Hist tec eascived within a short period. Elocution itself has 
long been a subject of deep interest, and justly so, to a certain 
mporance ha been iy appreced- It fndamenaly 

appreciated. is fundamentally 

connected with all that relates to oral intercommunication. 
while almost other branch of improvement, i seal 
education, has received more or less attention, among 
of society, this seems to have been unduly neglected. 
the energy of genius, so far as it has been directed at all to the 
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subject of education, has, with few exceptions, been devoted 
almost exclusively to the cultivation of the mind with very little 
regard to improvement of the powers of the voice. More 
recently, however, the literary world, at least, have been awaking 
to the great practical importance of this branch of education. 

And there has likewise been an improvement in the modes of 
thinking upon this subject, and in methods of pursuing the prin- 
ciples of this science, corresponding to the increased interest, 
which, within a few years, has been excited. In this country 
particularly, the treatise of Dr Rush, of Philadelphia, issued in 
1827, on the Philosophy of the Human Voice, will mark a new 
era in the history of the science. ‘The work seems to have 
made a developement of those elementary principles, in which 
all substantial and permanent progress in elocution must be based. 

It has been too much the case, with nearly the whole succes- 
sion of authors who have written on this subject, that they have 
considered the elocutionist as concerned chiefly, in improving 
and embellishing the habits of reading and speaking which had 
been already acquired. But this must be considered a mistaken 
view of his province. The bad reader or speaker comes to the 
study of the science, encumbered, in ordinary cases, with unnat- 
ural habits, which he has been contracting and strengthening 
all his life. ‘They consist a in a palpable departure from 
nature. His voice has commonly been contravened and cor- 
rupted by an erroneous and defective education. Now the 
mistake has been in attempting to smooth over and polish these 
habits, instead of breaking up, and removing them. 

Dr Rush has broken ground, on eniirely a different course. 
Guided by the true principles of philosophical investigation, he 
has brought to light the hidients unnoticed principa of the 
science ; and has given them to the world in a new, clear and 
scientific classification. ‘The course he has pursued in this 

t leads plainly and directly to altogether a different theory 
ractice, in this department of elementary education. 

e first step to improvement, here, now seems to be to break 
thoroughly and forever, that artificial management of the voice 
which education has induced, and learn anew, what nature would 
at first have taught, had nature been the only teacher. 

The work of Dr Barber is based, in some of its leading prin- 
ciples, on the foundation which that of Dr Rush laid. The 
latter is a philosophical treatise for scientific men, the former 
a practical grammar, to guide and assist the elocutionist. 
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The first object of the author is to explain and inculcate the 
principles of a good articulation, —as the groundwork, the 
cornerstone of all that is agreeable to the ear, or impressive upon 
the mind in good delivery. And this is correct; a faulty artic- 
ulation is the source of almost every other bad habit, in the 
reader or speaker, while, on the contrary, a good one opens the 
way for almost every excellence and beauty. And, indeed, the 
description of Austin, on the subject of good articulation which 
the author quotes, is so appropriate and striking, as to be of itself 
almost an irresistible argument for making efforts to acquire it. 
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‘ In just articulation, the words are not to be hurried over, nor 
precipitated, syllable over syllable; nor, as it were, melted 
together into a mass of confusion. They should neither be 
abridged, nor prolonged, nor swallowed, nor forced ; they should 
not be trailed, nor drawied, nor left to slip out carelessly. They 
are to be delivered out from the lips as beautiful coins, newly 
issued from the mint ; deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly 
finished, neatly struck by the proper organs, distinct, in due 
succession and of due weight.’ 


The method adopted in our grammar to ensure this invaluable 
attainment, consists in a Serres or Practica ELEMENTARY 
Exercises on the simple sounds of speech; constituting what 
the author appropriately terms a sort of vocal gymnastics. For 
this purpose he has constructed a series of tables of the simple, 
primitive sounds of speech and of their varied combinations. 
And, through the influence of faithful and persevering practice 
upon these tables, the learner is to acquire a precise, energetic 
and rapid enunciation. ‘These tables are formed by an analysis 
of a word or syllable into its simple constituent sounds. For 
example —the word man. Now the old grammarians have 
defined a syllable, ‘ as a sound, either simple or compounded, 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice.’ And this is 
obviously a case, compound in its nature, and divisible into three 
simple, distinguishable sounds, represented by the several letters. 
The first sound, as it appears in combination with the others, 
resemble: the smooth flowing sound of an animal. The second 
is the sound of a as in a-t. And the last is a peculiar sound of 
2, not easily described, but clearly distinguished when the whole 
word pronounced in a drawling, prolonged manner dies away on 
the ear. By this process, there are obtained three vocal elements, 
—the simplest sounds into which the word can be resolved. 
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The letters m, a, and x then, with the appropriate sounds 
attached to them, as they are heard in combination, and not as 
when the simple letters are sounded, illustrate the manner in 
which the whole table of the elementary sounds of 
is formed. 'The number of such sounds obtained by similar 
analysis, as laid down in the grammar, is fortysix ; seventeen 
vowel, and twentynine consonantal elements. Each element 
ie ta in the tables, in connexion with some famuliar word, 
where its true sound cannot be mistaken, and directions accom- 
pany the tables, by which the learner, without difficulty, may 
correctly obtain it. It is _—— upon these tables, giving to 
the letters, (where single letters stand for the element,) not the 
sounds which represent the letters, but which they represent, 
when placed in syllabic combination. For instance,— the sound 
which represents the letter s is re by the union of a vowel 
with it, as es. ‘The sound which s represents in cornbination, 
as in s-i-r, is simply sibilant, without the union of any vowel. 

This exercise of elementary pronunciation constitutes what the 
Doctor styles the vocal gymnasium. And having been one of 
a class of such gymnics, formed for simultaneous practice, 
according to his recommendation, the writer can readily testif 
to its beneficial influence upon articulation, and upon the stre 
of the lungs. 

This method of training the voice, by beginning with the 
ultimate principles of vocal language, is, in truth, philosophi- 
cally correct. It is in delivery, what the alphabet is in written 
language ; and if the course prescribed is properly pursued, 
must inevitably lead to the successful attainment of the object it 


S. 

As Dr Rush remarks, ‘ when the elements are pronounced 
singly, they may receive a concentration of organic effort, which 
gives them a clearness of sound, and a definite outline, if I may 
so speak, at the extremes, that makes a fine preparative for a 
distinct and forcible pronunciation in the compounds of speech.’ 

In the early part of the volume, some valuable remarks are 
made on what is called the ive , and on the pro- 
a FO of the vowel sounds. By the former is meant a diet 
and forcible impulse given to the voice in the enunciation of a 
vowel element. It may be exhibited and practised upon with 
the element alone, but its practical uses are found when the 
element exists in syllabic combination. For instance, the first 
element in the word e-rr, may be articulated by itself, by im- 
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parting to the voice a quick and emphatic explosion. A com- 
mand of this kind of emphasis or stress, is to be acquired by 
frequent practice upon each of the vowel elements, disconnected 
from syllables. And by this exercise a double advantage is 
gained, which none but an experienced performer is able to 
appreciate. ‘While it imparts a sprightly and impressive style 
of delivery,— it adds strength cat vigor to the lungs, and gives 
a freedom and elasticity to the organs of speech, which is of 
incalculable importance to the public speaker. And there are 
those, not a few, who have experienced the benefit of this exer- 
cise, and would not exchange it for all the previous discipline 
for the improvement of vocal power they had ever observed. 
The prolongation of sounds, in addition to this percussive 
force, is another means of conveying a distinguishing impres- 
sion. This function of the voice is illustrated by the following 


d’agram. 


O02 


eee 





The vowel is to be opened with a strong, clear utterance and 
gradually and uniformly diminished till it dies away. No alter- 
ation is made from the true sound of the element, but only in 
the force with which it is uttered. 

There are also various other tables of consonant and vowel 
elements, arranged by themselves, and in combination, for con- 
venience of practice. They altogether constitute a kind of 
synopsis of the constituent elements of speech, and if properly 
acquired, cannot fail to secure an impressive and faultiess 
articulation. 

The next general subject of the work, is a consideration of 
the Voice itself, as employed in the exercise of delivery, and it 
is treated under five distinguishable properties, into which it may 
be resolved, viz. Quality, Abruptness, Force, Time and Pitch. 

Intonation next becomes the topic of remark. ‘The manner 
in which it is discussed is truly scientific, and the author is guided 
in it, not a little, by the principles of music. Here likewise are 
constructed vowel tables for practice on the elementary slides 
* the boy The usual divisions of inflection have hitherto been 

esignated by rhetoricians as the rising, falling ,and circumflex. 
But the work before us recognizes a more detailed specification, 
which are made the subjects of description and nomenclature. 
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For instance, the rising and falling slides of the second, third 
and fifth, so called, from the musical interval through which the 
voice passes. A diagram exhibits the intervals of the different 
slides, and illustrates the ground of the nomenclature. 





2. Rising slide of the second — the interval between the pitch 
at the commencement and close of the inflection being 
a tone. 

3. Rising slide of the third. 

nS “ of the fifth. 

Nees “ of the octave. 

The second bar, gives the corresponding downward slides. 


The prirciple, which determines this analysis of the rising and 
falling inflections of speech, assumes that there is an invariable 
connexion between the length of a slide, as to musical interval, 
and the meaning or expression which it is calculated to convey. 
Evidence of this appears by the following experiment. 

Let the sentence —‘ As soon as J arrived, he conducted ms 
to the house,’— be read deliberately and distinctly. ‘The move- 
ment of the voice upon the pronoun will be found to have been 
just a musical second. is is more er | perceived by 
reading the sentence as far as the ‘J,’ and then breaking off 
suddenly, with the voice up, as it were, as if upon an inter- 
ruption. 

Similar examples are given illustrative of the various other 
slides. The rising slide of the third,—by the following sen- 
tence. ‘Did he say it was J that did it.” Let the question 
be read in a tone of emotion as though the reader, was deeply 
excited and concerned, and he will find that he rises a third 
upon the pronoun. The above examples may perhaps suffice 
to give a general idea of the method of illustration. 

mi-tones, too, are assigned their appropriate place, being 
the language of nature, expressive of tender emotion. Tremor, 
and force of voice, accent, measure of speech, emphasis, are 
successively considered, and made subjects of interesting dis- 
cussion. various topics brought before the mind of the 
learner, are presented in such a way as to make one point at a 
time the object of attention, so that every practitioner may be- 
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come, by due perseverance, not only a speaker in general, 
but good in particulars. Nothing is laid down that is not con- 
ceived to be of practical importance. 

The judicious application of the principles developed is shown 
to depend upon a discriminating analysis of written language. 
And this must, of course, depend upon the taste and judgment 
of the student in elocution. The way, however, for such ex- 
ercises is opened by a few specimens of analytical typography, 
in which words or sentences requiring to be strongly marked or 
slurred by the voice, are made apparent by the italic or capital 
letter. 

Some hints and observations on the quality and improvement 
of the voice, — the application of vocal elements in expressing 
emotion, — suggestion on faults in delivery, and rhetorical criti- 
cism, close the didactic part of the volume. The remainder, of 
about one hundred and fifty pages, is occupied with extracts from 
other authors, prepared by a system of scoring and notation, for 
exercises in practice. This part of the subject is, in its appropri- 
ate place, under the section upon measure ; and the author seems 
to demonstrate that the structure and actions of the organs of 
voice are such as to render the effect, which scoring and notation 
in this combined operation are designed to produce, absolutely 
indispensable to ease and a of utterance. The simple 
and irresistible evidence is this. ‘The passage leading from the 
lungs to the superior organs of speech, is designed by nature to 
answer the double purpose, of supplying the lungs with air by 
inspiration, at the same time that it furnishes the efflatus, neces- 
sary to produce articulate sounds; of consequence, these must 
occur, in the formation of ‘ all immediately consecutive sounds,’ 
by what he terms alternate acts of pulsation and remission. The 
former producing the accentuated syllable, the latter the unac- 
cented, as in the word ‘hunt-er.’ If the first syllable is pro- 
nounced under accent, the second of necessity is otherwise. 
T his is the basis, on which the whole system of measure stands. 
And the number of syllables which are uttered, during the con- 
tinuance of an act of pulsation and remission, determine the 
limits of a perfect measure. And in all reading or speaking it 
is assumed that the alternate action of the organs of speech 
necessarily occasions a series of successive accented and unac- 
cented syllables. ‘Two syllables in succession cannot be placed 
under accent, without an obvious hiatus between them. As 
hunt, hunt. 
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The syllable pronounced, under the influence of the } 
action is designated, in this system of notation, by the char- 
acter (A) placed under it — as hunter, and other syllables by the 

‘ t A 


other character. Now, unaccented syllables may follow each 
other, in any number in succession, not exceeding five: as 
Temperance, Difficulties—-where the time of the remissive 
action is subdivided. . This subdivision may be made, not only 
when a single pooner word is to be pronounced, but when 
short words follow each other; as— 
‘Came to the | beach a poor | exile of | Erin.’ 
A ov oe mow ana | AS. 

The above is a specimen of a scored and noted line,—the 
bars pointing out the limits of the measures and the characters 
ihe syllables, in accent. It presents a general view of the object 
and mode of scoring, though it is not carried out in the detail, 
in which our author — it. But perhaps the value of this 
exercise cannot be duly seen or appreciated, without a fuller 

intance with the volume, than can here be given. And 
indeed the worth of the whole volume will never be justly felt, 
except by those who have studied and applied its principles, and 
have reaped the benefit of long and of ares practice upon 
them. As has been alread + res » the end in view, in the 
preparation of this manual for the student in elocution, is not the 
garnishing of old habits and deformities in delivery. The grand 
object is to break up and begin anew. It however, cannot be 
expected that such a grammar will exert that extensive influence 
upon our public speakers which its merit deserves, because few 
men have the resolution to abandon an old way, though it be 
wrong, and encounter the difficulties of returning to enter a new 
one. In our view the great servicein the cause of education, which 
Dr Barber will exert, will be found, in preventing the young, 
whose habits are now forming, from acquiring that unnatural, 
deformed delivery into which we and our fathers have fallen. 
Let a discriminating judge compare the delivery of almost 
of our public speakers, with the propriety and beauty in whi 
many a child, in the infant school, repeats the paragraph or hymn 
which it understands and feels, and he cannot avoid the convic- 
tion that much in the style of our standard elocution is wide 
from the instructions of nature. It is too often artificial and 
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laborious, while nature if listened to and regarded, would lead, 
assuredly, to impressive, harmonious, beautiful and easy delivery. 
We cannot but hope that a generation is coming, whose elocu- 
tion guided by the principles in nature, upon which this grammar 
is most obviously founded, may be saved from the neglects and 
errors of their predecessors; and be educated to speak the 
language of nature, and that too, in her simple and eloquent 
voice. 

In the meantime, the attention of students and of public 
speakers who have the time and opportunity, cannot be too 
earnestly invited to these rudiments of good delivery, which are 
concisely and clearly presented. Let experiment test their 
value, and we cordially believe, that many a laborious and weary 
speaker at the bar and in the pulpit would testify, after perse- 
vering trial, that these principles are fundamental and will lead 
surely and a to the attainment of that facility, force, and 
impressiveness of utterance, without which the noblest powers 
of mind and the highest attainments can exert only a partial 
and crippled influence. 





Art. Il.— University or Lonpon. 


[The following account is appended to a London periodical. Much curi- 
osity has been felt in reference to the plans and progress of this celebrated 
seminary which has not, however, thus far been very fully gratified.] 


From the applications made to individuals connected with the 
University, and at the office, it is evident that the nature of the 
instruction and the plan of the tuition which is pursued are com- 
paratively little known, and often very greatly misunderstood. 
It is therefore deemed necessary to lay before the public this 
brief statement for the information of parents and guardians who 
have young men to educate, and of such as are directing their 
own studies. 

1. There is unrestricted admission to all persons, without 
previous examination or form of any sort, except that of enter- 
ing their names at the office of the University, and in the case 
of junior students, as is more particularly stated hereafter.* 

“See article 3d, for the exception in the case of persons under 
fifteen.— Ed. Jour. Ed. 

N.S. VOL. I. NO. V. 38 
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2. (Relates to students nominated by proprietors.) 

3. There is no absolute limitation as to age ; but a certain 
amount of previous knowledge is necessary to enable the student 
to profit by the instructions of the professor. What that is will 
be found in the particulars of each class given below. It is 
recommended that no person should enter who is under fifteen 

ears of age ; if any one should present himself under that age, 
i must be examined by the professor, and be declared to“be 
fit for the class which he proposes to enter, before he can be 
admitted. 

4. (States that the session is from about November to June 
of each year.) 

5. The classes meet at different hours, from eight in the 
morning to eight in the evening. And it is so arranged that the 
student may attend them in a convenient order, whether he be 
engaged in a general or a professional education. 

6. (Contains a list of the branches for which professors have 
been appointed, in poem and medical education. ‘ihe list 
is very full and satisfactory.) 

7. No particular course of study is enjoined, the stude’x: being 
at liberty to attend those classes which best suit his previous 
attainments or particular views. A particular course both for 

eneral or professional education is recommended, and the pro- 
acs may be consulted by all who desire to have a guide in 
settling their plans of education. A single course of lectures 
may be attended, so that it is quite practicable for those who 
must enter upon their profession at an early period of life, to 
carry on their education at the same time. 

8. The courses recommended to those who are beginning 
their academical general education, are, Latin, Greek, English, 
and Mathematics. (The hours are so arranged that these 
branches do not interfere with each other.) 

9. In all the language classes there are junior and senior 
divisions, to suit students of different degrees of advancement. 

10. A mistaken notion appears to be very prevalent as to the 
manner of teaching languages and mathematics in the Univer- 
sity ; it being supposed that is done by /ectures or spoken dis- 
courses. Lectures are given occasionally, but only incidentally. 
They never have been used, and it never was contemplated that 
they should be used, to teach a language. In all these classes, 
and in the mathematical classes, there is a direct communication 
between the teacher and pupil— there are written exercises and 
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constant oral examinations of the class. The instruction in the 
Latin and Greek classes is conveyed by daily examinations 
of the students in certain portions of a Latin or Greek author 
(which they are required to prepare at pase) by the professor 
asking questions on the subject matter and the words of the 
author ; by making remarks also on the a of the lan- 
guage, and on important facts; by referring the students to 
books; by the aid of maps, plans, views, models, coins, medals, 
&c. and finally, by requiring of the students both translations 
from these two languages into English, and from English into 
Latin or Greek, with other exercises of various kinds. A similar 
plan is followed in the classes for modern languages. 

11. In all the classes attended chiefly by the younger stu- 
dents, a daily record is kept of the attendance and general 
conduct of the students in the lecture room, and a report of 
poe particulars is sent every month to their parents or guar- 

ians. 

12. In the other classes, weekly examinations form a part of 
the plan of every professor. 

13. (Mentions more formal examinations at stated periods, 
conducted chiefly by written answers to questions privately 
printed. At these examinations prizes and medals are awarded.) 

14. The prizes and certificates of honor are given to distin- 
guished merit in the separate classes; the combined knowledge 
of different subjects is not required in awarding them. 

15. (Mentions a general diploma to be given at the close of 
a certain period of attendance. The conditions, &c. not yet 
decided. 

16. Examinations and regular attendance are imperative upon 
all the junior students, and all who wish to obtain certificates. 
Others are at liberty to pursue their studies in the manner best 
suited to their own views. 

17. (Mentions the libraries, general, law, and medical ; open 
during the day as places of resort.) 

18. To save the students from the necessity of going out of 
the University in the course of the day, refreshments of a suitable 
nature are sold by the steward on his own account, at fixed 
moderate prices, from eight in the morning to eight in the even- 
ing, including breakfasts and dinners. 

19. (Describes the terms particularly. The average cost for 
the whole session is stated at 24/. if the student is nominated by 
a proprietor ; and 287. 10s. if not nominated.) 
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20. (States that visiters are freely admitted to the lectures 
and recitations, to judge for themselves as to the method of study 
pursued. 

21. (Speaks of boarding houses. The price of board varies 
from 60/. to 1051. for the whole session.) 





Art. Ill.—Buacx Taswers. 


[The following letter was written to satisfy the inquiries of a private 
individual, but it ought to be more extensively useful. We wish that the 
two entirely distinct methods mentioned in it, by which black tablets may 
be used, should be particularly noticed, namely, Ist, By the teacher, for 
illustration, and 2d, By the pupils, for practice. In many institutions the 
former of these objects is gained and the latter neglected. 

It is very difficult to obtain slates of the proper size for this purpose, but 
a composition, very much resembling slate, may be prepared by a skilfal 
mason, from lime and plaster of Paris colored with lamp black. It may be 
laid upon a common plastered wall, or upon a surface of lath ina frame, 
so as to be moveable. The advantage of such a composition, or of slate, 
over a painted board, is that the trace of the chalk can be removed by a 
dry cloth, or brush made of sheepskin with the wool upon it.] 


Hartrorp, March 25, 1830. 

My Dear Sir,—Your letter, although dated the 18th did not 
reach me till last evening. I regret that my avocations compel 
me to be brief. 

The uses of the black board, (though I should give a decided 
preference to slates such as we use in the asylum) on the part 
of the teacher, in illustrating the lessons or lectures which he 

ives to his pupils, are so obvious that I need not mention them. 
ven common schools should always have them for this pur- 
pose if no other, with reference to ah arithmetic, 
geography, astronomy, geometry, (if taught,) and English 
ar. On this last point, no exercises would be more 

table than for the master to write on his board or slate, 
sentences with blanks so disposed that to fill them up the pupils 
must exercise their ingenuity, and apply the principles that have 
been explained to them—or model sentences illustrating the 
rules of syntax from which the pupils might form sentences of 
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a similar construction,— or instances of false grammar to be 
corrected —these exercises the pupils in the grammar class 
might write on smal] slates to be examined by the teacher, or 
on large ones if the school was furnished with them. 

I have found it quite practicable by the help of a large slate, 
a class surrounding it, to teach to all, at the same time, the ele- 
mentary principles of arithmetic, and to practice what I would 
call social arithmetic. For instance, let a sum in addition be 
stated on the slate ; I point to the two lower figures in the unit 
column and ask the first pupil their sum. He tells me; I point 
to the figure next above them and ask of the second pupil, the 
amount of the sum given me by the first together with this 
figure. After thus getting the amount of the unit column, I 
point to the space under it and ask the pupil whose turn 
it is, what figure is to be placed there, and also what figure is to 
be carried to the column of tens, and so on. This process saves 
time, which on the common mode must be devoted to the pupils 
individually. It excites deep attention and interest, oo pro- 
motes promptness and despatch. An ingenious teacher might 
apply these principles to the higher parts of arithmetic, and 
indeed of mathematics, and to other studies. 

So far as the slates are designed to be used by the pupils, 
every school ought, if possible, to be provided with enough for two 
classes, so that the pupils might alternate in the use of them. 
This use would I think, be attended with the following ad- 
vantages. 

1. Penmanship might be taught on them, and acquired in this 
way results in an easy, distinct, and rapid hand; an obvious 
reason for which is, that the pupil standing erect, writes with 
the end of his crayon, not leaning on the wrist or elbow, and 
thus obtains a great command of his hand. It is a curious fact 
that the hand writing thus acquired by the deaf and dumb, is 
always transferred to paper when they begin to use the pen. 

2. On these slates the pupils might perform their sums in 
arithmetic, and their operations in the other branches of 
mathematics. ; 

3. They might on these slates draw maps, and if desirable, 
pose the elements of drawing ; and in every common school, 

would indulge the younger pupils, a short time daily in this 
exercise. It cultivates the eye, promotes accuracy of observa- 
tion, encourages inventions, and sometimes elicits talent of the 
highest order. 
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4. The ingenuity of the teacher would soon apply these hints 
to other purposes. 

5. One prominent advantage in addition to the healthy posi- 
tion of the body, in the use of these slates, is that at a glance, the 
instructer can see what a whole class is doing, and it submits 
them more thoroughly to his inspection. 


Yours truly, 
T. H. GALLAUDET. 





Art. IV.—Dyspersy ForesTatLep aNp ResistTep. 


Dysyepsy Forestalled and Resisted ; or Lectures on Diet, Regimen and 
Employment, delivered to the Students of Amherst College, Spring 
Term, 1830. By Epwarp Hrrcucock, Professor of Chemistry 
and Natural History in that institution. ‘ Whatever will cure will 
prevent ; as water poured on will extinguish fire, so it will prevent 
ils being kindled”—Cuxyrne. Amherst. 1830. 


A meprcat student, when he first enters upon the study of his 
profession, generally finds in himself, all the symptoms of the 
diseases which he examines. ‘The chapter on phtisis pulmo- 
nalis convinces him that consumption has marked him for her 
prey. Every cold is attended with the sure indications of 
approaching fever and death, and a toothache of half an hour, 
which a child would disregard, suggests to his enlightened 
imagination, a progress of decay, resulting in extensive caries of 
of the jaw and dreadful surgical operations. 

This evil is gradually corrected by the good sense of the 
student, and by the progress of his studies; for it is only a 
‘little learning’ which is, in this case, the ‘ dangerous thing.’ 
It is not, however, surprising, nor is it perhaps a proof of weakness 
of mind, that the effects above described should be produced. 
There are a thousand aches and pains in every human system 
which from habit are disregarded, and yet they, or something 
so similar to them as not to be distinguished in description, may 
be the precursors of the most dreadful effects ; and the inquirer 
forgets that they are generally harmless, through the interest 
excited by learning that they are sometimes the symptoms of 
dangerous disease. 
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It is therefore prudent for every one, when he begins a medical 
book, to put himself upon his guard against the danger of un- 
necessary solicitude, especially in the case of such a disease as 
dyspepsy, which unnecessary solicitude will be most effectual in 
producing. A disturbed imagination, awakening anxiety of mind, 
is one of its most powerful predisposing and exciting causes. 
And when it arises in some other way, mental disorders of some 
kind or other are almost always the effect. On account of this 
mysterious connexion between the mental phenomena and the 
digestive functions, the latter are a peculiarly dangerous subject 
of inquiry, and he who sits down to an investigation ought first 
to see that his imagination is warned of the danger, and put into 
a good state of Ps against the attacks which will surely be 
made upon her citadel. 

We entered upon the perusal of the work placed at the head of 
this article with these thoughts, but we soon found that they were 
misapplied. It is not written for confirmed invalids, making it 
its great — to describe with minute particularity all the ever- 
pha sufferings of nervous complaints, and to prescribe medi- 
cines for their cure ; but it is an attempt to point out to the 
whole community of students, their duties in respect to their 
bodily system. An intelligent librarian might place it, not among 
medical books, but in the alcove devoted to moral philosophy. 
In fact if, in a system of instructions on this last named subject, 
the duties which arise from our connection with a corporeal frame, 
was made one grand division, this treatise would ably and fully 
cover the ground. 

The lectures were, as the titlepage declares, delivered to the 
students of Amherst College. ‘This institution is known by very 
many of the readers of the Journal, to be of recent origin, and 
to have collected a large number of young men from every part 
of New England, and indeed of the United States, to whose 
cases these lectures were on some accounts particularly appro- 
priate. From peculiar circumstances not necessary to describe, 
they are of maturer age than is usual with the students in our 
colleges. ‘The early part of their lives too, having been in very 
many instances devoted to active pursuits, the change to sedenta- 
ry habits is attended with greater danger. The health, however, 
of the students, owing to the active efforts made through the 
college course, has not, so far as we know, been more inter- 
rupted, than at other similar institutions ; — a fact, at which the 
traveller, who has walked upon the college terraces, built up by 
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the students, from two to ten feet high, and more than three hun- 
dred feet in length, will not be surprised. An unusual proportion 
of the students look forward to the theological profession, a fact 
which is more than once alluded to in the work before us. 

The first portion of the book is occupied in discussing in a 
bold and masterly inanner the subject of diet, or as this word 
suggests so readily to the imaginations of most persons nothing 
but dry crackers and water gruel, it would perhaps have been 
safer to say food. 

The author in the first place lays down certain general princi- 
ples, by which sedentary men ought to be guided, illustrating 
them with great clearness and force, and supporting them by 
appealing toa mass of highly interesting and striking facts. The 
following general considerations relating to the manner in which 
these principles are discussed, will be of interest to our readers. 


‘I am aware that many will consider me as taking an injudi- 
cious course, in attempting, as I have done, and purpose still to 
do, to draw out and apply the principles of temperate so closely, 
so rigidly, and so universally. They will regard it as the sure 
way to defeat my object : because men cannot be persuaded to 
go to such extremes. They will not give up every luxury, and 
every unnecessary indulgence of the palate : and therefore, we 
ought to direct our efforts against those only that are most hurt- 
ful; leaving to them, the smaller and comparatively harmless 
indulgences, if they will abandon the more pernicious. To 
grasp at so much, is to lose all. Instead of attempting to adopt 
such ascetic rules, men will reject the whole as entirely utopian 
and impracticable. 

‘ That but few persons will be induced to incorporate the prin- 
ciples of universal temperance into their practice, is what I 
expect. But that this furnishes a sufficient reason for modifying 
and softening down these rules, so as to suit the caprices and 
morbid appetites of men, I do not believe, for the following 
reasons. 

‘1. The moral philosopher knows full well, that no man will 
ever perfectly put in practice the rules of ethics: yet he does 
not regard this as a reason for softening down and modifying 
these rules to suit the humors of men. But he presses them in 
all their unyielding strictness, as demanding perfect obedience. 
And does the perfection of moral precepts render them nugatory, 
or furnish any excuse for rejecting them ? 

‘2, The law of God, requiring supreme love to him, and sinless 
perfection in every man, was never yet obeyed completely in its 
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spirit by any human being: nor will it be thus obeyed in this 
world. But God did not, therefore, lower its demands ; and 
endeavor to accommodate it to man’s deficiencies and likings. 
This would have converted it into a mass of wax, which must be 
moulded into different shapes in different states of society. Hz 
has given a perfect and invariable standard, and the nearer men 
come to it, in their conduct, the better: but heaven and earth 
must first pass away, before he will lower down, or alter, any of 
its requirements. Now the rules of ae are only one of 
the branches of morality and religion. Whythen should we not 
urge them upon men exactly in the form in which philosophy, 
experience, and religion, declare them most perfect, and best 
calculated to promote human happiness? This is what [ have 
endeavored todo. If I have not stated them correctly, that is 
another thing: and I shall most cheerfully see them corrected. 
But I maintain that because men will not adopt them, it is no 
reason for giving them a modified, accommodating form. I have 
not taken my own experience as the infallible guide, expecting 
that every man must come up precisely to my standard in diet, 
exercise and employment. Indeed, I do not pretend that my own 
practice, is perfectly conformed to these rules, any more than it 
is to the rules of morality and religion. But because I have not 
the resolution and the government of my appetites, sufficient to 
observe these rules in perfection, shall I therefore, bring them 
down to my defective practice? Derived as they are, from the 
principles of philosophy and medicine, and the testimony of 
general experience, I have not dared to give them any other 
form, even when they seemed at variance, (as in a few minor 
cases they did,) with my own particular limited experience. And 
satisfied as 1 am, that he who comes nearest to their perfect 
observance, will be most benefited, I would not present them in 
any other form, any more than I would modify the principles of 
ethics or religion. I wish it to be distinctly remembered, that 
my object is not to give merely good rules, but the best rules ; 
not to point out a standard that will be of some service; but a 
standard which is the best that can be ascertained. And I am 
confident that with such a standard before him, every man, who 
attends at all to diet and regimen, will be more successful in his 
efforts, and rise higher, than if that standard were loose and 
accommodated to the tastes and prejudices of society. And as 
to those, who are repulsed by its strictness, they would probably 
be repulsed by any rules rigid enough to do them any good. 

‘3. But in one branch of temperance, the experiment of acting 
according to what would be called a more liberal and accommo- 
dating principle, has been tried; and hus utterly failed. A few 
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years siNce, numerous associations were formed in the land, 
whose object was to discourage the intemperate use of ardent 
spirits, by lending the power of example in favor of a moderate 
use : but since men’s views differed as to what constituted a 
moderate use, the result was, that every one used just as much 
as he chose; while the drunkard ridiculed the whole plan as a 
mere farce. But just so soon as the fundamental principle of 
total abstinence was taken as a guide, which multitudes still 
consider as too rigid and self-denying for their adoption, intem- 
perance received a prodigious shock ; and temperance commen- 
ced its march, from conquest to conquest, and from victory to 
victory. 

‘Now this history is a most instructive lesson, as to other 
branches of the same subject. I never yet saw a drunkard, or 
a glutton, who would not join me, in condemning luxurious eat- 
ing and drinking: But where does all this take place? Oh, I 
am not guilty of it— but in some cities or towns far hence, the 
rich and the indolent are very intemperate. And just so will all 
men look somewhere else than to their own practice, for the evil ; 
until the rules of diet are applied so clearly and particularly, as 
to bring home the faithful warning, Thou art the man. Merely 
to tell men that they ought to be very temperate in their diet, 
while you do not mark out the limits of temperance, nor apply 
its rules, is one of the most useless of all kinds of instruction.’ 
pp. 124—128. 


The writer next enters into an examination of the various 
articles of the ‘ Materia Alimentaria,’ describing their properties, 
their various degrees of nutritive power, and their injurious ten- 
dencies. In this part of the book occurs the very valuable 
treatise on the alcoholic and narcotic substances, which obtained 
the prize offered by the American Temperance Society, and 
which has been circulated by that body as a tract. It is calcu- 
lated to exert an extended influence. 

The second grand division of our book relates to Regimen, 
considered under the various heads of Evercise, Air, Sleep, 
Manners, &c. Under one of the rules laid down by the author, 
viz. that some interesting olject of pursuit or at least harmless 

diversion should be associated with our exercise, there occur the 
following remarks which every literary man ought to read and 
remember. 


‘ The man, who goes abroad to his exercise, as to an unpleasant 
task ; who does it merely because he thinks he cannot live with- 
out it, might about as well cleave to his study, till he became 
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fixed to the spot, like a zoophyte. ‘ ‘T'ask exercises,” says a lively 
medical writer, “ under which denomination may be included all 
those which are resorted to merely for the sake of muscular 
exertion, bear pretty much the same relation to health, as the 
castigations of the penitent do to piety or virtue.”* The fact is, 
the mind must be turned off from its ordinary routine of thought, 
at the same time that the body is put in motion, or the latter will 
receive very little benefit. The mathematical or metaphysical 
chain of reasoning must be thrown aside, when a man leaves his 
study, as much as his books on these subjects; and amusing, 
and altogether different ideas, must succeed — ideas that neither 
pall by their dulness, no. fatigue by their abstruseness. Hence 
the great advantage of an agreeable friend, to attend us in our 
exercise ; one, who will divert by the versatility of his mind, not 
one, who will harass us, by starting and following out some 
difficult discussion. Hence too, the advantage of so arranging 
our walks, or rides, as to present before us the greatest possible 
variety of objects that will be likely to produce the quickest suc- 
cession of heterogeneous ideas. Hence a great advantage in riding 
over walking. Hence too, the solitary wood is one of the most 
unfavorable places for exercise ; though it may bet’ - most favor- 
able for serious and profound thought. If, however, a man have 
a taste for natural history, no solitude, no desert, no mountain, 
can he traverse, where he will not find variety enough to excite 
a continually renewed interest ; and that too, of the most lively, 
though not agitating kind. And here, in my opinion, is one of 
the greatest advantages, resulting from a taste for this pursuit, 
among literary men. So numerous and varied are the minerals, 
plants, and animals, that meet us, even in our daily walks, that 
it will require many years, before they will all become so familiar 
as to cease to amuse and instruct. And that interest, when it is 
awakened in the bosom, is of the most absorbing kind; so that 
even the sluggish invalid will entirely forget his maladies, as he 
is hurried on by the spur of curiosity, through the deepest glens 
and morasses, and up the most craggy mountains. The dyspep- 
tic here forgets his stomach and his forebodings; and not a few 
of such have I known, brought back to life and usefulness, by 
these pursuits, after years of prostration and misery. I hope, 
therefore, it will not be imputed to undue partiality for my own 
department in this institution, if I urge the cultivation of a 
taste for natural history, as one of the most effectual means of 
rendering exercise salutary; and thus preparing the man for 
more vigorous mental efforts. I might urge it on the ground of 


*See Journal of Health, p. 151. 
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the pleasure it affords, were I to permit my own experience to 
be judge: For I can truly say, that during many years of feeble 

h, no pursuit of a merely worldly character, has afforded 
me such real unmixed enjoyment, atid none appears upon the 
pee oy so innocent and delightful, as the many hundred 
rambles I have taken, through every variety of soil and location, 
in the prosecution of these studies. And often in the warmth 
of my enthusiasm and delight, have I expostulated in the lan- 
guage of Beattie, with those, who could see no beauty, and 
erive no pleasure, where I was continually feasting : 





« O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields ! 
The warbling woodlands, the resounding shore, 


The ves, and garniture of fields ; 
AN that the gralal ray of oral gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even,— 

All that the mountain’s shel: bosom shields, 

And all the dread magniticence of heaven ; 

Oh, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven!’ 


‘For those, who have little relish for these pursuits, however, 
no mean substitute is the cultivation of a garden; in whose neat- 
ness and beauty they can take an interest. The operation of 
digging is said to be peculiarly favorable to health. And who 
is there, that cannot find a spot large enough to exhibit his inge- 
nuity and taste, in planting, dressing, and pruning, those vegeta- 
bles that are useful, and those that are ornamental? In other 
countries, particularly England, the poorer classes fill every nook 
with flowers, that spread an air of freshness and contentment 
around their cottages, which is rarely seen in our country; where, 
in fact, very many more comforts are within the reach of poverty. 
By not improving this innocent source of happiness, our poorer 
classes are very apt to be inferior, in point of correct taste, to the 
European peasants. For even literary men would find the culti- 
vation of a garden, no contemptible means of improving this 
faculty. 

‘So thoroughly convinced have physicians always been, of the 
necessity of having some object to divert the mind, during exer- 
cise, that they have resorted to various methods to accomplish it. 
Hippocrates used to require of his invalid patients, that they 
should go from Athens to Megara, for no other purpose than to 
touch the walls of the latter place ; and this was doubtless better 
than to send them abroad with nothing in view, but the recovery 
of health ; an object seldom attained, until the person’s attention 
can be diverted from it. Dr Johnson recommends, from his own 
experience a long journey, through an interesting country, with- 
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out having the particular route, or direction, previously marked 
out: He would have the traveller direct his course, by conve- 
nience and inclination ; and remain in no place a moment after 
its objects cease to intercst him. By such a journey, with two 
other invalids, of 2500 miles, he succeeded in raising himself 
from the lowest depths of dyspepsy, and cured his companions. 
And if the rule we are considering be correct, his advice to 
invalids in this respect, is most judicious. The good effects of 
most journeys are lost, by hurry, anxiety to reach the end of them, 
and the want of something to enliven the attention, and divert the 
mind, by the way. And thus it happens, that journeying, one 
of the most effectual of all means for the recovery of health, and 
for giving fresh vigor to the healthy, so often merely exhausts the 
vigorous, and wears out the invalid. 

‘ An amusing story is told of Sydenham, a celebrated English 
physician of early times, illustrative of the principle under con- 
sideration. He told a wealthy patient, long under his care, that 
he could do no more for him: but that a certain Dr Robinson, 
at Inverness, several hundred miles distant, was remarkably 
successful in such complaints. Away went the invalid, flushed 
with the hope of seeing Dr Robinson. But to his utter dismay, 
no one at Inverness had ever seen, or heard, of such a physician. 
Full of indignation, the gentleman returned to vent his wrath 
against Sydenham ; which was expressed in no very measured 
terms. “ Well,” replies Sydenham, “ are you in better health ?” 
“‘ Yes, Iam perfectly well: but no thanks to you.” ‘“ No,” says 
Sydenham, “ but you may thank Dr Robinson for curing you — 
I wished to send you a journey with some object of interest in 
view ; I knew it would be of service to you: In going, you had 
Dr Robinson and his wonderful cures in contemplation; and 
in returning, you were equally engaged in thinking of scolding 
me.”’* pp. 232 — 236. 


Employment, constitutes the last grand division of the subject. 
It is not very regularly discussed, nor is it strikingly distinct in 
all its parts from the preceding topic. Whatever criticism how- 
ever may be offered in regard to it, as a part of a scientific 
arrangement, it is equally interesting and useful with the former 
parts of the work. The following table, though worthy of notice, 
seems not to be of much utility for the purpose for which it was 
quoted by our author, because we have no means of judging what 
were the proportion of the various classes in the community where 
the record was made. The fact, for example, that the table 


* Paris on Diet, p. 194. 
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enrolls twentythree lawyers and only three poets over the age of 
eighty, proves very litle, because we do not know what was the 
proportion between the number of the lawyers and that of the 
poets before that age. 


‘Of 424 individuals, who lived over 80 years, there were, 
according to Schroter, 


Apothecaries 2 Painters 3 
Physicians and Surgeons 14 = Musicians 3 
Astronomer 1 Philosophers 18 
Poets 3 Clergymen 33 
Lawyers 23 Merchants 11 
Schoolmasters 8 Housekeepers 10 
Military Officers 21 Gardeners 4 
Soldiers 12 Herdsmen 3 
Noblemen 8 Laborers 8 
Ministers of State A Mechanics 71 
Countrymen 87 Sailors 2 
Citizens 55 Grave Digger I’ 


It is by the discussion of these topics that nearly the whole 
book is filled. It teaches therefore the art of obtaining and pre- 
serving a vigorous bodily constitution, the directions being most 
applicable to persons enjoying ordinary health. The probability 
is, however, that cases of perfect health among sedentary men 
are very rare. There are very few persons, perhaps not one in 
a hundred, whose corporeal system is not affected in some part 
by what would properly be called disease. We have sometimes 
thought that a curious document might be produced by a 
thorough examination by a physician of the students of some 
literary seminary in the United States, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their physical condition. There are very few, we think, 
who would escape such an investigation without having marked 
against them the name of some disease, organic or functionary. 

Now we would not seriously recommend that a physician 
should actually be employed by a college government to make 
such an investigation; though, unquestionably, were it to be 
done, very many causes of suffering, and of obstacle to rapid 
progress in study, would be discovered and removed, while now 
they are borne in silence, and meets’ as inevitable evils. — It 
is, however, very probable that Hitchcock’s treatise is to 


effect the removal of these, in very many cases, in a quieter 
“7 It is a very eloquent plea for regularity and temperance, 
its influence must be favorable. 
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The last chapter of the book takes up, directly and in form, 
the disease dyspepsy. It presents a picture of the effects of 
intemperate and irregular living upon the bodily system, the 
mind, and the heart, at which we think. many a student may 
well tremble. It appears to be true to nature. We hope that 
neither ourselves, nor any of our readers, will be able to attest 
its truth in any other way. The following extract may serve as 
a specimen of the description :— 


‘ While the nervous man is thus suffering from despondency, 
another gloomy passion settles, like an incubus, upon his soul. 
It is jealousy. Disposed by his melancholy feelings to shrink 
from public inspection, when business, or duty, force him into 
an intercourse with a bustling and selfish world, he watches 
every word, and almost every look, with a strong suspicion that 
some insult, or unkindness, is intended against himself. He is 
ever fancying that some one is trying to injure him, or to insult 
him, or to wound his feelings. The least appearance of neglect, 
stirs up within him,.the most bitter, and the most desponding 
feelings: And especially, if any of his groundless imaginations 
are treated with ridicule, it sends home a dagger to his heart: 
and even if his best friends do not listen with sympathizing atten- 
tion to his oft repeated tale of suffering, he judges them to have 
become his enemies. 

‘The effect of such a morbid state of mind is to produce a 
gloomy misanthropy ; and to fix strong prejudices in the bosom 
against individuals. ‘Those in stations superior to his own, he 
looks upon as oppressive and unjust in their requirements ; and 
his equals, he regards as desirous of supplanting him. If he is 
counselled, he looks upon it as abuse: if he is exhorted to rise 
above his gloom and jealousy, he resents it; and retiring into 
himself, he broods with morbid relish, over his feelings, and cries 
out in the bitterness of his soul ; 


‘* There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man.”’ 


‘ Excessive timidity is another passion attending nervous com- 
plaints from their commencement. The mere throbbing of the 
temples, or a shooting pain, which the healthy man would 
scarcely feel, will sometimes produce such an anxiety in the 
mind of the invalid, as to make him fear that his last sickness 
has come: and then his imagination will paint before him, 
all the terrors of the final struggle; the agonizing parting 
of friends ; the failure of sensation ; the ravings of delirium ; 
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the shroud, the funeral, and the dark grave. And still worse, 
his hopeless prospects in futurity, will be arrayed in all their 
blackness before him, awakening intolerable forebodings, and 
realizing to him all the horrors of a hardened sinner’s dying 
hour. 

‘ This is the common channel in which the fears of the dys- 
peptic run. But when less agitated, and less oppressed by his 
disease, he looks no farther than this world, the prospect is 
gloomy. True, his property, his friends, his reputation, are not 
yet lost. But he fancies, that amid the gloom of the future, he 
sees the blow impending, that will, speedily sweep these bless- 
ings away. > 

‘It is a curious fact, that these apprehensions of the nervous 
man, are more strongly excited by trivial and fanciful causes of 
danger, than by those that are a real ground ofalarm. And so 
his anticipated dangers and trials are far more dreadful to endure, 
than those which are present and real. He, whom the slighest 
unusual bodily sensation will make pale with alarm, will some- 
times be found, patient and resigned, when disease has actually 
settled upon some organ, and brought him upon the bed of 
sickness. He, who lived in perpetual fear, lest poverty, or sick- 
ness, should visit his friends, or family, will be found, calm and 
collected, witnessing the flames devouring his habitation, or 
watching the sick bed of a dying wife, or child. So powerful 
magnifiers are distance and obscurity in fancy’s telescope, that 
the merest mote in the field of view, seems to the mind an omi- 
nous cloud overspreading the whole heavens.’ pp. 338 — 340. 


We will merely add that in the few last paragraphs of the 
book, Professor Hitchcock alludes to his own case as an exam- 
ple of the baneful power of the enemy, against which it is the 
object of his work to contend. We think it rather an unfortu- 
nate appeal. Without any advantages except those common to 
every farmer’s boy in New England, he raised himself at an 
early age to eminence as a teacher, and was making very rapid 
advances in mathematical and astronomical science. He, at the 
same time, prosecuted his professional studies, and- acquired 
distinction as a minister of the gospel. When his health cut him 
off from these pursuits, without much of the despondency and 
sense of discouragement which he attributes to dyspepsy, he took 
the field of natural science, and with such success that he stands 
among the foremost as a teacher, and his name is now known, 
and his authority quoted on these subjects throughout Europe and 
America. And this book, as he acknowledges in its pages, is 
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the production of a few weeks already filled with the claims of 
unusually laborious college duties, We fear that such an exam- 
ple will not heighten much the student’s conceptions of the pal- 
sying and withering influence of dyspepsy. 





[We wish that teachers in various parts of the country, would make 
known, through the pages of the Journal, in the plain and familiar manner 
of the following communieation, their various methods of teaching in the 
several departments of instruction. We do not suppose that the effect of 
this would be, to bring forward, at last, some one mode decidedly superior 
to others, and suitable to be recommended for universal adoption ; for it is 
an opinion rapidly gaining ground among teachers, that frequent change 
in the minute details of instruction is better than unvaried uniformity in 
any course. The advantage then of such communication is to collect a 
variety of methods which experience has proved successful, from wh'ch 
selections may be made, or which may be employed in rotation at the dis- 


cretion of the instructer.] 
Art. V.— Spre.uine. 


Tue following are some methods of teaching spelling which 
I have seen practised with success. 

1. With Black Boards. A class, comprising as many indi- 
viduals as possible, provided that their attainments in this branch 
are pretty nearly equal, take seats in such a manner as to over- 
look the black boards, and as many as can be accommodated 
take their places at the board. ‘The teacher pronounces a word ; 
the individuals standing at the board, write it in a distinct and 
legible manner, each one attending solely to his own. After 
the words are all written, the teacher pronounces the word errors, 
and if any of the pupils notice any words to be mispelt they rise 
and the teacher calls upon them in succession to point out the 
mistakes. Any person who detects an error takes the place of 
the one who committed it, and all who had noticed only that 
error resume their seats. If any remain sianding, indicating that 
additional mistakes had been observed, these are inquired into 
in the same manner. Those who rise to point out the mistakes 
may be called upon in regular order, or promiscuously, at the 
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discretion of the teacher. If the latter course is adopted he 
will find it best to give the young and less skilful the most fre- 
quent opportunity of pointing out the mistakes, and taking their 
places at the board. In regard to the selection of words some 
remarks will be made hereafter. 

2. With manuscript spelling books. ll the scholars are 
ee with little books ruled with two columns upon a page. 

he words of the spelling lesson are written by the pupils in 
one of these columns, all writing the word at the same instant. 
The scholars afterwards, at some leisure time before the next 
exercise, examine their lists by looking out the words in a dic- 
tionary. ‘Those which were mispelt are to be written correctly 
in the opposite column. At the commencement of the next 
exercise all the words on the list of the preceding day are named 
by the teacher, and spelt in succession by the class, and all 
those who had made a mistake in any word, rise when that 
word is called. ‘The ways in which words are mispelt should 
be inquired into, and the pupils cautioned against them in future. 
In many cases it will be found that a number of the class fall 
into the same error. ‘The books should be frequently examined 
by the teacher, or by monitors appointed for the purpose, with 
a view to ascertain that they are neatly written and the errors 
faithfully corrected. 

3. With Slates. The pupils write upon a slate a word pro- 
nounced by the teacher. Some one of the number is then 
requested to look the word in a dictionary and spell it in an 
audible voice. All who had mispelt it are then requested to 
rise, and the errors are particularly examined. . 

Itis evident in both these last methods there is some opportu- 
nity for deception. This opportunity will, however, seldom be 
embraced if the teacher exerts over his pupils that moral influ- 
ence which ought to be the highest object of every teacher’s 
attention. 

Should you judge the foregoing acceptable to your readers I 
may perhaps make a further communication on this subject. 

A Teacuer. 
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Arr. VI.—Inrant Scuoots rn Maine. 


[The following is an extract from a private letter, making some state- 
ments in regard to experiments for establishing infant schools in Kennebec 
county, Maine. We wish particular descriptions of such efforts might be 
more frequently sent us. The publication of such facts must do much to 
encourage other towns, now hesitating upon this subject. It might perhaps 
be well to add that this school is the first experiment of the kind of the 
young lady who is engaged in it. She prepared herself for the duties at 
the Boston infant schools. ] 


Tue increased attention to education, and the great improve- 
ments that have been made in the course pursued, to facilitate 
this object, will I trust end in an essential and important change 
in the moral character of our people ; and as long as this system 
is pursued, with an’ earnest attention to connect with it early 
ptous impressions, the happiest effects must result from it. 

The infant schools may be considered a very important means 
to effect this cause and the rapid increase of these schoois is 
very gratifying. You will be interested to learn the progress of 
one recently established in Hallowell. 

It was the first object that the infant school in that town should 
embrace the children of all classes. To effect this it was found 
necessary to make it a district school if possible. —At a town 
meeting it was voted that the town hall, a spacious room, and 
well suited to this object, should be appropriated for the use of 
this school, and such arrangements have been made to connect 
private contributions with the district funds, as to open the 
school to all persons disposed to send their children, from the age 
of two to seven. ‘The school was opened on the Ist of June, and 
on the 11th the number entered were one hundred and thirteen. 
The increase of numbers bas not arisen from the exertions 
of the friends of this school solely, but from the instructress, 
whose peculiar fitness for the situation, has promoted, very 
materially, the success that has attended the school so far. 

The course which the teacher pursues is to fi the hours of 
nine in the morning and two in the afternoon for the scholars to 
go to the school room. Many of the children are attended by 
older persons, who are permitted to remain in the room while 
the children are properly disposed of, and at a quarter past nine in 
the morning and quarter past two in the afternoon, the door is shut 
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and no interruption of visiters is or will be allowed, under six 
weeks. ‘The cost of the apparatus necessary for the school was 
$16. It was obtained at Carter and Hendee’s. We concluded 
to dispense at present with the use of the astronomical apparatus. 

There is a private infant school established at Augusta, Miss 
Chase the instructress— and doing well. There is another at 
Winthrop, eleven miles from Hallowell, under the care of Miss 
May, and some arrangements are making in other towns to 
introduce the infant schools. 





[We hope that the presentation of the following just and striking views 
on an important subject may lead some one to send us a description of 
methods by which the objects here mentioned may be best attained.) 


Art. VII.—Tue Craims or Enciisu Composrrion as A 
Brancu or Epucarion. 


Tue study and practice of composition forms one of the 
most useful and important branches of education, although it 
frequently does not receive that share of attention which it so 
richly deserves. It is thus important and useful, both from its 
effect on the mind of the young, and its value, as an art, to 
society. ‘The ultimate object of all study is to strengthen and 
improve the mind, to bring into action its noblest and best 
powers, and to create in it original thought. Original thoughts, 
native ideas, are the result and end of study and education. 
Of what avail is the attentive perusal of ancient authors but to 
excite in the mind new energy, to acquire for it new ideas, and 
to borrow from the flame of ancient literature a spark that shall 
enliven and incite to action, the noblest faculties of man? In 
what does the benefit of reflection consist, but in improving our 
thoughts and augmenting our mental stores? The first step in 
the education of the young should be, not merely, the acquisition 
but the cultivation of. their native tongue. This I think is an 
acknowledged truth and yet how often is the principle violated ; 
how frequently do we find youth who can read and appreciate 
a page of Virgil, but can scarcely peruse with proper cadence 
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and emphasis much less with a power of estimating its worth, a 
paragraph of their own language. I do not mean to say that 
the study of elocution is wholly neglected, it has of late received 
that place in education which it deserves, but a thorough know- 
iedge of the English language, of its various styles, of its structure 
and even of its general character, is an acquirement seldom 
possessed by the young scholar, who may, however, be far 
advanced in analysing and cultivating the ancient languages. I 
would not discourage the cultivation of the ancient languages, 
the advantages arising from the study of them are great and 
numerous, an acquaintance with them not only affords a wide 
field for intellectual pleasure and improvement, but presents an 
extensive opportunity for the useful exercise for the mind. The 
improvement and acquisition of the ancient languages, is only 
to be condemned as far as the attention bestowed upon them is 
paid at the expense of the modern, more particularly the native 
tongue of the student. If we would have our country distin- 
guished for good writers and for great literary men, education 
should be so conducted as to make good writers ; and the foun- 
dation of writing is an accurate knowledge of the nature and 
capabilities of the language. In our literary horizon we do not 
find many original stars, it is true that the few we have are bright 
and effulgent, and that the light they afford not only illumines 
our shores, but is reflected by the praises which rise from the 
other side of the ocean. This however should not content us; 
education should afford the rising generation, not only the means 
of acquiring ancient and classical learning, but should prepare 
them to extend the influence and exalt the character of American 
literature. But there are other reasons for the cultivation and 
improvement of the English language independent of those which 
would influence the patriot and philanthropist. It should be 
cultivated for its own sake, for though it has been greatly abused 
both in writing and elocution, it is easy to perceive that it is 
possessed of great and characteristic qualities, which distinguish 
it in beauty and force from every other language, a superiori 
which has generally been allowed it by the nations. ‘The Frenc 
may excel it in vivacity but it does not in sublimity. It has not 
been held in its just estimation, because there are few even among 
those who were born under its accents who are fully acquainted 
with its power. 

In the department of elocution, for instance, how generall 
ae its finest sounds either wholly omitted or greatly perverted, 
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and how seldom do we find an individual who can read the 
language so as to make its beauty and its force evident. How 
few among the writers of our country who understand that 
arrangement and selection of words which bring into action the 
peculiar force of which it is capable. 

If we would see exempiifications of the power of the English 
language we have but to examine the pages of Shakspeare, 
whose precepts have in all ages been admired for their concise- 
ness and force. If we would perceive the sublimity of the 
language we have but to open Milton and discover glorious 
sentiments clothed in a sublime panoply of language, which will 
preserve them unfading through endless generations. If we 
would behold specimens of its beauty we have but to peruse the 
works of Addison and Wilson. But it is not necessary that we 
should look to those authors who lived ‘ but by their works’ for 
such examples nor need we cross the ocean or even pass the 
limits of New England. The pulpit furnishes us with a writer 
who wields the sceptre of sublimity far ebove his fellow-men, 
and who by its power would lead them to reflect that they have 
immortal minds and those minds should be free. Within the 
halls of congress we ‘ind a statesman whose power of speech is 
used to bless his country, and there too is one whose abilities as 
a classic writer would honor any nation ; for beautiful writers we 
have but to survey our periodicals and other minor publications. 
English composition is to be taught and valued not less on 
account of the medium which it affords for transmitting and dis- 
seminating the efforts of individual minds. Great attention should 
be given to it in education, in order to bring forward the powers of 
the young, to teach them early to depend upon their own efforts 
for the cultivation of their minds. ‘There is perhaps no more 
useful lesson that can be impressed upon the young, than to 
instil into them a proper sense of the value, importance and high 
destiny of the human mind. This idea, when once fully pos- 
sessed by them, will be seen to exert a most useful and happy 
influence upon their conduct and character, and it appears to 
me that this sense of the worth of their minds can in no way be 
better stamped upon their hearts, than by exercising them in the 
expression of their thoughts. This will certainly bring forth 
their mental powers and tend greatly to their improvement. 
It is hoped that a branch of education so important and useful, 
will universally receive its due proportion of regard and attention. 
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Arr. VIIl.—Lecrores to TEeacuHers. 


[We copy the following important notice, from the public papers, as our 
readers may wish to possess it in a permanent form. The most important 
benefits may be anticipated from the arrangements made by the committee.] 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


Art a convention, consisting of nearly three hundred teachers 
and other friends of popular education, from the several eastern 
States, which was held in the city of Boston, March 18th, a 
vote was passed, recommending that a general association of 
persons, engaged and interested in the business of instruction, be 
formed : and Messrs. E. Bailey, B. D. Emerson, A. Andrews, 
G. B. Emerson, and G. F. Thayer, of Boston, H. K. Oliver, 
of Salem, and J. Wilder, of Watertown, were appointed a com- 
mittee, to make the necessary arrangements and prepare a 
constitution ; with instructions to call a meeting for the purpose 
of organizing the association, at such time and place, as they 
should think expedient. 

The committee have attended to the duty assigned to them, 
and hereby give notice that the jrebeney Convention will meet 
at the State House in the city of Boston, on Thursday, August 
19th, at eight o’clock, A. M. the House of Representatives 
having liberally granted the use of their hall for the occasion. 
All teachers, either of common schools, or in institutions of a 
higher order, and all gentlemen, who have ever been engaged 
in the business of teaching, and who still take an interest in the 
subject of education, are respectfully invited to attend the 
meeting, and become members of the association, in whatever 
part of the country they may reside. 

It is expected that the annual exhibition of the public schools 
for boys, in Boston, will take place, the day before that designa- 
ted for the meeting of the Convention ; and the Commencement 
at Harvard University will be on Wednesday of the following 
week. As those gentlemen, who may come from a distance, 
will probably wish to be present at both of these literary anni- 
versaries, the committee have thought that the intermediate time 
may be both pleasantly and profitably occupied, by a series of 
plain and practical lectures, on important subjects connected 
with education ; and they have the satisfaction of announcing 
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the following arrangements for this purpose. As many lectures 
will be delivered daily, as may he necessary to complete the 
course in the time specified above. 

The public. introductory Address will be delivered by te 
_e Dr Wayland, President of Brown University, Providence, 


Lectures on the following subjects will be given in such order 
and at such times during the week, as the convenience of the 
several lecturers may require. 


On Physical Education. By John C. Warren, M. D. of 
Boston. 


On the construction and furnishing of school houses, and on 
school apparatus. By Mr William J. Adams, of New York. 

On school discipline. By Rev. Samuel R. Hall, of Concord, 
Vermont. 


On the infant school system of education, and the extent to 
which it may be profitably applied to all primary schools. By 
Mr William Russell, late editor of the Journal of Education, of 
Milton, Mass. 


On the advantages and defects of Monitorial instruction, and 
the expediency of introducing this method of teaching into com- 
mon schools and academies. By Mr H. K. Oliver, of Salem, 
Mass. 


On the spelling of words, and a rational method of teaching 
their meaning. By Mr G. F. Thayer, of Boston. 

On Elocution, with a particular reference to the teaching of 
reading. By Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston. 

On a practical method of teaching Rhetoric. By Professor 
Newman, of Bowdoin College, Me. 


On English Grammar. By Mr E. Bailey, of Boston. 


On teaching Geography. By James G. Carter, Esq. of Lan- 
caster, Mass. 


On teaching Arithmetic. By’ Warren Colburn, Esq. of 
Lowell, Mass. 

On Geometry and Algebra, as important branches of educa- 
tion, with the manner of teaching them. By Mr Francis J. 
Grund, of Boston. 

On Linear Drawing, connected with Penmanship, as an ele- 


mentary branch of education. By Mr Walter R. Johnson, of 
Philadelphia. 
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On the culture and developement of the several faculties of 
the human mind, in their proper order ard degree. By Mr G. 
B. Emerson, of Boston. 

On Lyceums and Societies for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge. By Mr N. Cleaveland, of Newbury, Mass. 

On the study of the learned languages, as a means of impro- 
ving the intellectual powers, and fitting the mind for other 
pursuits. By Mr C. C. Felton, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Although it is not expected that ladies will become members 
of the association, all such as are actually engaged in teaching, 
are respectfully invited to attend the lectures. 


By order of the Committee, 
E. BAILEY, Chairman. 
Grorce B. Emerson, Corresponding Secretary. 


Boston, June 10, 1830. 





Art. [X.— Anecportes or ScHo.LaRs. 
[From a Teacher’s Note Book.] 


I was instructing a class of intelligent boys, about nine years 
of age, in Cummings’ Geography. The lesson contained the 
description of the mammoth, which they repeated very fluently, 
giving the dimensions of the animal in numbers as stated in the 
book. Supposing from their countenances that they had not 
received very clear ideas from the description, I asked one of 
them the following questions : 

‘ A—, what is the largest animal you ever heard of?’ (A 
after a moment’s thought) ‘ A whale.’ 

‘Well, B, what is the largest animal you ever heard of?’ 
(B) ‘An Elephant.’ 

Not one of the class had formed the least conception of the 
size of a mammoth, nor even of the existence of such an animal, 
although they had committed a good description perfectly to 
memory. Now, in order to render the description not only in- 
telligible, but highly interesting, it is only necessary to adopt a 
mode of description suited to the mind of the child. 

‘ Your lesson says that the bones of a mammoth were once 
found, thirty feet long. Now this room is about thirty feet 
long ; and the mammoth was ten feet high, and so is this room ; 
so that the mammoth is so large that if he were standing in this 
room he would entirely fill it.’ 
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The children looked round the’ room, and gazed up to the 
wall, with much amazement in their countenances, and with 
their whole attention engrossed by the astonishing object which 
filled their imaginations. 

‘They never found such an animal alive,’ I continued ; ‘ they 
were digging one day in the ground, and found his bones, and 
they took them all up and put them together, and found out in 
this way how large he was. 

(A) ‘ But, Mr C, I don’t see how they could find out what 
his name was.’ 

The school smiled at this odd, though very sensible question. 
I gg though not until A, seeing the others laugh, began to 
think he had said something very foolish ; 

‘You are right, they could not tell what his name was, so 
ge gave him another. Mammoth is a new name.’ 

mention this last circumstance to show how actively the 
mind of the child was employed upon the subject, the moment 
it was properly presented to him. 





A wide difference must always be made between mistakes 
arising from carelessness, and mistakes arising from circumstan- 
ces beyond control; such as want of sufficient data, &c. The 
former must always be blamed, the latter never; for they may 
be the result of correct reasoning from insufficient data ; and it 
is the reasoning only for which the child is responsible. 

‘ What do you suppose a prophet is?’ said an instructer in a 
sabbath school to his class. 

The scholars all hesitated; at last one ventured to reply, 
‘ If a man should sell a yoke of oxen, and get more for them 
than they are worth, he would be a prophet.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the instructer, ‘ that is right; that is one kind of 
profit, but this is another, and a little different ;’ and he pro- 
ceeded to explain the word. 

This child had, without doubt, heard of some transaction of 
the kind which he described, and had observed that the word 

rofit was applied to it. Now the care which he had exercised 
in attending to it at the time, and remembering it when the 
same word (for the difference in the spelling he of course knew 
nothing about) occurred again, was really commendable. ‘The 
fact, which is a mere accident, that we affix very different 
significations to the same sound, was nothing to him. The 
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fault, if anywhere, was in the language, and not in him}; for he 
reasoned correctly from the data he possessed, and he deserved 
credit for it. And yet how many instructers might have seen 
in such an answer, nothing to praise and much to blame. 





Art. X.—Anatysis or Booxs Recrtvep mn THE Montu 
OF JUNE. 


The Child's Arithmetic, or the Elements of Calculation, in the spirit of 
Pestalozzi’s Method, for the use of Children between the ages of 
three and seven Years. By Wixu1am B. Fowxre. Boston, 1828. 
24mo. pp. 60. 


Tue design of this little work is to guide the minds of children 
in their very earliest attempts at calculation. Until within a 
very short time, children have been left to learn the elements of 
this science by themselves, with such occasional and irregular 
help as accident might throw in their way, and every book 
upon the subject, and all the instructions of the school have 
commenced by presupposing that the child can count, and can 
add and subtract small numbers mentally, without assistance. 
To acquire this previous knowledge has been a long and labo- 
rious process with the child, and this process ought to be 
elucidated by books and instruction. 

Mr Fowle prefers simple counters for illustration. Pictures, 
or anything calculated to amuse, draw off the attention from the 
mental process, and tend to give a disrelish for what ought to 
be made the great motive to study, viz. the simple pleasure of 
successful mental effort. ‘There certainly may be danger, in 
efforts to make a study agreeable, of connecting with it what 
will draw away the interest and attention from that which ought 
to be the real object of pursuit. 

This book is well adapted to be used in infant schools, or at 
home, for the directions are so simple and clear that an older 
brother or sister might readily teach it to a child. 


Al Spelling Book for the United States of America, By Samvrn 
Worcester. Boston. 1829. 12mo. pp. 168. 


The words appear to be well selected and well arranged ; the 
spelling is that of Johnson and the pronunciation that of Walker, 
with a very few judicious exceptions. 'The whole series of les- 
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sons forms a regular system, gradually and skilfully developed 
and fixed in the mind by — at the end of each lesson, 
which are to be answered partly from explanations previously 
made, and partly from the reflection of the pupil. ‘The following 

uestions taken at random from one of the lessons will illustrate 
the method. 


‘What is a monosyllable? A dissyllable? A trissyllable? 
A polysyllable ? 

Is Fan a monosyllable or a dissyllable ? 

What is abbot ? 

What is confusion ? 

What is application? 

On which syllable is baker accented ? 

On which is disturb accented? &c. &c.’ 


The book contains at its close several highly useful and im- 
portant tables. 


Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. III. 1880. 


The publication of this work goes regularly forward. The 
character, which a work of such magnitude and variety will 
ultimately sustain, can only be ascertained by time. If the 
following article, however, at which we accidentally opened,— 
is in point of the clearness and simplicity of its style, and the 
interest of its facts, a fair specimen of the work, we should form 
a very favorable opinion. 


‘Cooperative Societies. For several years, there has been 
a society in London for the purpose of encouraging the formation 
of working communities among the laboring classes ; they pub- 
lished the Cooperative Magazine, and, about three years ago, a 
few intelligent and industrious workmen at Brighton, (England) 
formed the Brighton Cooperative society. ‘“‘ Wages,” say the 
cooperatives, “have been and are continually diminishing. 
The independent day laborer has almost ceased to exist ; the 
country laborer can seldom live without parish aid; the me- 
chanic begins to find himself in the same situation. Machinery, 
which multiplies the products, has diminished the demand for 
workmen, and, in consequence, their wages. The whole secret 
of the remedy lies in this, that the laborers do mot work for 
themselves, but for the capitalists: if they could work for 
themselves, they would get the whole produce of their labor, of 
which they now get only an eighth, or, at most, a fourth. To 
do this, they must have capital, which must be obtained by union 
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and saving. Societies may be formed, each member of which 
pays a small periodical subscription. Instead of putting this 
out in savings banks, or investing it in different securities, which 
yield a small interest, because the capital is employed by others, 
who must have their profits from it, let the workmen employ 
themselves on this capital, and thus obtain the whole produce of 
it themselves. ‘They may purchase goods by the wholesale, and 
sell them at the usual prices to the members. Thus the profits 
on the articles sold will go to increase their own capital, instead 
of going into other’s hands. As the capital increases, the 
society will be able to find work for the members, the whole 
produce of which will become common property, instead of en- 
riching other employers. After a while, all the members may 
be thus employed, and they will soon become able to purchase 
land, cultivate it, establish manufactories, provide for all their 
wants,— food, clothing, &c.; and thus receive all the produce 
of the labor of the whole.”’ This reasoning is not mere specu- 
lation ; it has actually been carried into practice. The Brighton 
society, above mentioned, is in a flourishing condition, and has 
been followed by numerous others in different parts of England. 

“‘ There are now,” says the Quarterly Review (Nov., 1829), 
‘‘ upwards of 70 cooperative societies in England, and they are 
spreading so rapidly, that, by the time this number of our Review 
is published, there will be nearly 100.” But the increase was 
greater than was anticipated ; since the Sunday Atlas of Dec. 
6, 1829, gives the number at nearly 150. The benefits which 
the cooperators promise themselves, are 1. relief from all 
fear of poverty, the sick, aged, widows and orphans being pro- 
vided for by the society; 2. the supply of the comforts of life 
without that incessant labor which the low rate of wages now 
requires; 3. leisure and means for the improvement of their 
moral and intellectual condition. It will be seen that these are 
not establishments of charity, being established by the poor 
themselves ; that they encourage industry, since each individ- 
ual must depend, as much as ever, on his own exertions, which 
are more suitably rewarded, and promote good morals by a strict 
inquiry into the moral character of such as are desirous of admis- 
sion to their privileges.’ 


Nothing would promote the prosperity of the higher schools 
and academies more than having in the room some Encyclo- 
pedia, to which the teacher might constantly refer for information 
on the various points which might come up in the several 
studies. We know from actual trial that such references are a 
constant source of interest and improvement to the pupils. 
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The Little Philosopher, or the Infant School at Home. Complete in five 
numbers. By Eropore. Boston. 1830. 18mo. pp. 180. 


Some of the earlier numbers of this work were noticed in 
the Journal at the time of their appearance. It is now com- 
pleted and appears in the form of a volume. 


The plan of the work is to ask numerous questions on selected 
topics, leaving the child to examine and reflect for an answer. 
If the parent or teacher who reads this will ask the following 
questions, extracted from the book, of some child or of two or 
three children collected together, the method employed and its 
effects will be perceived. 


‘ What is the brush for ? 

What is it made of? 

What good do the bristles do? 

From what animal did the bristles come ? 

Would the hair of any other animal answer as well ? 

Why not? It would not be stiff enough. 

Did you ever see a hog? 

Did you notice how rough and shaggy his stiff bristles make 
him ? 

Which has the handsomest hair, the hog or the cat? 

Which is the most useful ? 

What is the handle of the brush for? 

Why is it so slender? So that it may be light, and easily 
moved. 

What is the use of the large wooden part between the handle 
and the bristles? The bristles are fastened into it ; they could 
not be fastened into the end of the handle. 

Why could they not be fastened into the end of the handle? 
Because it is not large enough. 

How are the bristles fastenedin? They are done up in little 
bundles and glued in. 

Is the brush painted ? 


What are the bellows for? 

How do they make the fire burn? By making the air go to it faster. 

What is the hole in the wooden side of the bellows for ? 

Are the bellows made v-holly of wood ? 

How many pieces of wood are there ? 

How are these connected together ? 

why is this part made of leather? So that the top and bottom can be 
pulled apart to draw in the air. 

What are the handles for ? 

What makes the air go out, through the nose, towards the fire? We press 
the top and bottom together again, and the air is forced out. 

Why does it not go out through ‘the hole in the side where it came in? 
There is a little clapper there which shuts down and stops up the hele. 
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Why do the sides of the bellows slope off towards the nose? So as to 
guide the air to it. ; b 

Why is the nose made so long and straight? So as to guide the air well 
towards the fire. 

Why is it made of iron or brass? Because this part comes very near 
the fire, and iron or brass will not burn. 

How are the leather sides fastened to the top and bottom of the bellows? 

Why are the nails so thick? So that air may not escape. _ 

Turn the bellows upside down and try to blow the fire with it. 

Can you blow? Why not? The clapper hangs down so as not to stop 
up the hole in the bottom, and all the air comes up through it, instead of 
going through the nose to the fire.’ 

It will be observed that the questions in large type are de- 
signed for the younger children. ‘Those in small print requiring 
more advanced powers and attainments. 

The following are the topics; shape, color, hardness and 
sofiness, weight, light, fire, water, earth, airy heat and cold, 
the weather, the sun, the moon, the stars, the body, joints, eye, 
face, ear, hair, feet, motion, growth, pain and sickness, ani- 
mals, clothing of animals, food of animals, habitations of animals, 
motion of animals, protection of animals, plants, root, stem, leaves, 
flowers, fruit, seeds, situation of plants, uses of plants, art, chair, 
table, fireset, windows and doors, building, language, syllables, 
words. 


A Geography of Worcester County, for Young Children, embracing, 
1. 4 short Topographical and Historical Sketch of every Town. 
2. A General View of the County, and the Employments of the 
People. 3. A Glossary, explaining the Geographical and other 
dificult Terms. By James G. Carrer, and Wixtiiam H. Brooks. 
With anew Map of the county. 18mo. pp. 60. 


The book is a small volume of sixty pages, containing a 
description of every town, in alphabetical order, and a few prints 
illustrating interesting scenery in the county. The map, very 
neatly executed, is pasted upon a sheet of pasteboard,— a plan 
which ought to be more extensively adopted than it is. ‘The 
following extract from the preface will show how the book is 
to be used. 

‘The pupil should be provided with a geography and map of 
Worcester County, and a small black board 18 inches long by 
15 broad. If this cannot be easily procured a slate and pencil 
will very well answer the purpose. Let his attention first be 
directed to the map and inform him that the top is north, the 
bottom south, the right hand east, the left hand west. Let him 
find on the map the town where he resides, and observe care- 
fully its shape, its ponds, its rivers, and its mourtains. All these 
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he is to draw from the map upon his small black board with chalk, 
and to draw them over and over again, till he can do it accu- 
rately from his memory alone. Next the boundaries of the town 
are to be learned. The pupil may then leave the map and see 
what is said of the town in the geography. He will find the 
town in its alphabetical place among the towns of the county. 
To show the pupil that he can understand the whole matter, and 
that it is one of his own concern, he may be encouraged to con- 
sider what things there may be worthy of notice in the town 
besides those mentioned in the book, as mills, or factories, ponds, 
streams, hills or mountains. 

‘ For recitations a large black board should be used at least 
three feet wide and three and a half feet long. This should be 
so placed that the pupil, standing before it, may have his face 
to the north ; when, of course, his right hand will be to the east, 
his back to the south, and his left hand tothe west. If the class 
consists of several, let one be directed to draw the northern line 
of the town boundary. Another may be invited to criticise the 
execution, and then another my give his opinion. It may then 
with advantage be submitted to the judgment of the whole class, 
that any one who can detect an inaccuracy, may expose it. Let 
the eastern boundary now be drawn and subjected to the same 
critical examination and amendment; and so of the other lines. 
A member of the class may then name the towns on the borders, 
marking the place of each, mentioning its direction from the 
town drawn, and pointing to its actual position with reference 
to the place he stands in. The streams, ponds, and roads being 
laid down, one of the pupils should be required to leave the 
drawing and point towards the ponds, and signify also by point- 
ing the actual direction of the streams and roads as they pass 
through the town. Questions may now be asked to elicit all 
other information that has been obtained respecting the town. 
The facts as they are elicited should be as much as possible 
connected with the drawing. Ifthere be churches, a bank, an 
academy, or factories in the town, let their position be marked ; 
and when the number of inhabitants is mentioned, let the most 
thickly settled part or parts of the town be marked.’ pp. v, vi. 

We have no doubt that the success which will attend this 
effort to teach the first lessons in Geography in a proper way, 
will lead to the preparation of similar works for a great many 
counties in New England. 





[Several interesting books, received too late to be noticed in the present 
number, will receive attention in our next.} 











